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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


FOR WASHINGTON VISITORS 


Anyone visiting the nation’s capital 
during the next 4 weeks will be able 
to see an unusual exhibit at the U. S. 
Patent Office. It shows the great prog- 
ress made in technology and chemis- 
try over the years. Sixteen leading 
American companies will have exhib- 
its on display from February 16 
through March 13. 


COSTS ARE UP 


Uncle Sam is faced with the prob- 
lem of rising prices just as individual 
Americans are. Rising costs are par- 
ticularly burdensome in the field of 
national defense, because it takes a 
giant slice of the nation’s yearly budg- 
et. It is estimated, for instance, that 
it will cost $4,220 to pay the salary 
and living expenses of a single mili- 
tary man in the coming year. This 
compares with $4,150 for the past 
year, and $3,885 for the 12-month 
period prior to that. 


WOMAN PARTY CHIEF 


A woman is in line to head India’s 
dominant political group, the National 
Congress Party. She is Madame In- 
dira Gandhi, wife of an Indian legis- 
lator and daughter of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. She is the third 
member of the Nehru family to head 
the Congress Party. Her grandfather 
and father held that same post. 


RULER ON TIGHTROPE 


Iraq’s Premier Abdul Karim el-Kas- 
sem, who received Red help when he 
took power last summer, is having 
second thoughts about the wisdom of 
cooperating with 
the communists. 

Until recently, 
the Reds made 
steady gains in 
their drive for 
power in Iraq, 
while outwardly 
pretending to work 
closely with Pre- 
mier el-Kassem. 
Now, the Iraqi 
Premier is cracking down on the com- 
munists because he fears they are try- 
ing to use him in order to gain power 
for themselves. At the same time, he 
is cooperating more closely with his 
former political foes—native Arabs 
who seek to join Iraq with the United 
Arab Republic (UAR). 

The big questions now are: Can 
Iraq crush the powerful communist 
movement within her borders? If so, 
will she also be able to remain free of 
UAR control? 


FEWER TRAFFIC DEATHS 


The nation’s war on highway deaths 
is making some headway. Last year’s 
traffic death toll contained 1,500 fewer 
names than did the one for 1957. Even 
so, some 37,000 Americans lost their 
lives on our streets and highways in 
1958. 





EMBASSY OF IRAQ 
Karim el-Kassem 
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GIRL IN FIELD of pineapples, golden fruit that earns much of Hawaii’s income 


New Mid-Pacific State? 


Nation’s Lawmakers Are Again Examining Hawaii's Request 
For Membership in Our Federal Union 


OW that Alaska has become a 
state, much attention is focused on 
the question of statehood for Hawaii. 
At present, the Pacific island chain 
is governed as a U. S. Territory. It 
is recognized as part of the United 
States, and its people are American 
citizens. However, it lacks many of 
the privileges that yo with statehood. 
For example, Hawaii sends no U. 8S. 
senators to Washizeton, and it has 
merely a non-voting delegate in the 
House of Representatives. It takes 
no part in Presidential elections, other 
than sending delegates to conventions 
where party candidates are nomi- 
nated. Members of the Territorial 
legislature are chosen by popular vote, 
but the President of the United States 
appoints Hawaii’s governor. 

The great majority of people in 
Hawaii favor statehood because (1) 
they would like to exercise more con- 
trol over their own local affairs; (2) 
they want a stronger voice in the na- 
tional government; and (3) they want 
a position of equality along with the 
present 49 states. 

The history of Hawaii as a political 
unit dates back to 1795, when most 
of the islands were brought together 
under King KamehamehalI. The 
Hawaiian monarchy remained in ex- 
istence for about a century. Ameri- 
can missionaries and businessmen 
exerted growing influence over life in 


the Pacific islands during this period. 

The monarchy was overthrown in 
1893, and a republic was established 
the following year. The new govern- 
ment, controlled largely by Americans, 
asked the United States to annex 
Hawaii, and this was done in 1898. 
The present Territorial government 
was set up 2 years later. 

A Hawaiian prince became the is- 
lands’ first delegate in the U. S. House 
of Representatives. He introduced a 
statehood bill as early as 1903, and ef- 
forts to gain full membership in the 
Union have been going on ever since. 

Geographically, Hawaii is a long 
chain of volcanic islands, a little more 
than 2,000 miles southwest of San 
Francisco. If admitted to the Union, 
it will be our only state in the Tropic 
Zone. 

With nearly 6,500 square miles of 
land area, Hawaii is somewhat larger 
than Connecticut; and it has more 
than 600,000 people, or about as many 
as live in North Dakota. 

Cane sugar and pineapples are Ha- 
waii’s leading products, but the is- 
lands also are famous for tropical and 
semi-tropical flowers. Airliners carry 
great quantities of Hawaiian orchids 
and other blossoms to the U. S. main- 
land. 

Furthermore, the islands contain 
vital American defense bases, and resi- 

(Continued on page 6) 


Cyprus Is Threat 
To Western Unity 


NATO Allies Disagree Over 
Future Administration 
Of Small Island 


O a traveler arriving at midday in 

Cyprus, this Mediterranean island 
may—at first glance—appear to be a 
peaceful and quiet spot. Workers 
calmly go about their jobs on the 
wharves. Traffic appears to flow along 
normally on the streets. In school- 
yards, bright-eyed children romp. 

But before the day is over, the vis- 
itor learns there is another side to 
the picture. Around important gov- 
ernment buildings, he observes barbed- 
wire barricades. He sees squads of 
British soldiers on patrol. He is 
warned to keep off the streets at 
night. 

Actually, Cyprus is one of the 
world’s most persistent trouble spots. 
The threat of violence is ever-present 
on this island. Britain, which con- 
trols the area, disagrees with many 
of the native inhabitants over the fu- 
ture of Cyprus, and there is also bit- 
ter difference of opinion among the 
natives themselves over this question. 

U. S. leaders have long been con- 
cerned about the problem of Cyprus. 
So have officials of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). The 
troubles on Cyprus reach far beyond 
the island’s shores. The dispute is 
weakening the alliance of free-world 
nations, set up to oppose communist 
expansion. 

Island and people. A mountainous 
region at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Cyprus lies at the 
crossroads of 3 continents. It is 40 
miles south of Asiatic Turkey, about 
700 miles southeast of Greece (in 
Europe), and 240 miles north of 
Egypt (in Africa). Its area of 3,572 
square miles makes it about half the 
size of New Jersey. 

Some 528,000 people live on Cyprus. 
Approximately 80% of them speak 
Greek and belong to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Most of the remaining Cypriots con- 
sider themselves Turkish. They speak 

(Continued on page 2) 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OSSERVER BY JOHNSON 
TROUBLED ISLE of Cyprus lies off 
Turkish coast. Syria and Egypt, shown 
as separate countries on map, are 
linked in the United Arab Republic. 
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Island of Cyprus 


(Continued from page 1) 


the Turkish language and adhere to 
the Moslem religion. 

Farming is the islanders’ major oc- 
Olive groves dot the land- 
Citrus fruit and grapes are 
grown, as are wheat and potatoes. 

Mining is important, too, with cop- 
per ore the most important mineral 
(The island’s name 
from the Greek word, kypros, 
meaning copper.) Iron ore, asbestos, 
are also mined. About 
4, of Cyprus’ sales abroad consist of 


cupation. 


scape, 


resource. is de- 


rived 
and gypsum 
mineral products 

There is little industry on the is- 
The few that exist 
process mineral and farm products. 

Cyprus’ past. During the time of 
Alexander the Great more than 2,200 
years ago, Greek colonies were estab- 
lished on Cyprus. The Greeks lost 
possession of the island in 323 B. C. 
Over the ensuing centuries, Cyprus has 
been held by many other lands. 

In 1878, Great Britain received the 
island under a treaty with Turkey. 
Previously the Turks had controlled 
Cyprus for more than 300 years. This 
crown 
with a British governor. 

Rising violence. The division of 
the population into large Greek and 
Turkish of the most 
For many 
years, the Greek-speaking population 
has demanded an end to British con- 
trol, and closer ties with Greece. 

Soon after World War II, demands 
(union with Greece) were 

Spearheading the drive 
was Archbishop Makarios, head of 
the Greek Orthodox Church on 
He was strongly supported by 
the Greek government in Athens. 


land. factories 


British possession is today a 
colony 


groups is one 


serious of today’s troubles. 


for enosis 


stepped up. 


Cy- 
prus. 
For a time, the main conflict 
between the British, who resisted the 
demands of Makarios and his follow- 


was 


ers, and the Greek Cypriots. To force 
the British from the island, a terror- 
i known as EOKA 
started a campaign of raids, bombings, 


(EOKA 


ist organization 


and shootings. stands for 4 





ss 
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BRITISH SOLDIER in Nicosia, capital of Cyprus, inspects barbed wire which separates Greek and Turkish quarters of city 


Greek words meaning “National Or- 
ganization of Cypriot Fighters.”) 

At first, the Turkish population 
merely opposed union with Greece, but 
as the dispute became more bitter, 
the demand was made that the island 
be partitioned into Turkish and Greek 
The government of Turkey in 
Ankara backed up the Turkish Cyp- 
riots in their partition demands. Now 
the Turks in Cyprus also have a ter- 
rorist organization. It has fought the 
Greek Cypriots. 


areas, 


Over the past 5 years, several hun- 
dred people have been killed in bomb- 
ings, assassinations, and hit-and-run 
attacks. They include British soldiers 








KYRENIA, ancient village in Cyprus and a Mediterranean port. 


and civilians, as well as both Turkish 
and Greek Cypriots. 

Red leaders in Cyprus have been 
active in promoting discord. In 1955, 
the British outlawed the island’s Com- 
munist Party, but its members are 
working underground. 

Blaming Archbishop Makarios for 
“actively fostering terrorism,’ the 
British deported the Greek Cypriot 
leader to the Seychelles Islands in the 
Indian Ocean during 1956. The act 
brought relations between Britain and 
Greece almost to the breaking point. 

Approximately 1 year after Ma- 
karios had been exiled, he was released 
after carrying out the British request 





EWING GALLOWAY 


Olives and citrus fruits are crops grown nearby. 


‘want 


that he appeal to EOKA to cease its 
operations. He was not permitted to 
return to Cyprus, however, and took 
up residence in Athens, capital of 
Greece. 

Recent proposals. During the past 
12 months, new approaches have been 
made toward solving the dispute. 

Archbishop Makarios is now de- 
manding independence for Cyprus, 
rather than union with Greece. The 
Athens government is supporting him. 

Last summer, Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan of Britain announced a 
new plan for the administration of 
Cyprus during a 7-year ‘“cooling-off” 
period. Under the proposal, Britain 
would handle foreign affairs and mat- 
ters of defense, but Greek and Turk- 
ish Cypriots would manage their local 
affairs, and would be permitted to co- 
operate in running the central gov- 
ernment. Greece and Turkey were in- 
vited to send special representatives to 
Nicosia, capital of Cyprus, to act as 
advisers to the British governor. 

Should this plan be successful, at 
the end of 7 years there would pre- 
sumably be a further loosening of 
British ties on Cyprus. Already, 
though, the plan is in serious trouble. 

Both Archbishop Makarios and the 
Greek government have rejected it. 
The Turkish Cypriots and the govern- 
ment of Turkey have agreed to go 
along with the plan, but they have 
made it plain that they are not giving 
up their demand for partition. 

Different viewpoints. As matters 
stand today, the positions of the major 
parties to the Cyprus dispute may be 
summarized as follows: 

Greeks. “Self determination is the 
right of any people. It is up to the 
natives of Cyprus alone to decide on 
the island’s future. Since a majority 
independence, it should be 
granted under United Nations super- 
vision. Rights of the minority Turks 
will be guaranteed. 

“If continued, Britain’s present pro- 
gram will be disastrous. By setting 
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up separate Greek and Turkish govern- 
ing groups, the British are sowing the 
seeds for perpetual strife on the island. 
Moreover, the British program is, in 
effect, smoothing the way for the 
Turkish partition idea. This plan goes 
against the principle of majority rule 
and, moreover, is unworkable in a 
practical way.” 

Turks. “The only fair solution is to 
divide Cyprus into Greek and Turkish 
areas. The rights of Turkish Cypriots 
cannot be adequately guaranteed un- 
less these people have a state of their 
own. 

“If Cyprus were made independent, 
isn’t it likely that the issue of union 
with Greece would be raised at a later 
date? As a minority group, the Turk- 
ish Cypriots would be unable to stop 
such a move. 

“In addition, we in Turkey count 
heavily on the Cyprus-based troops of 
our ally, Great Britain, to come 
quickly to our aid in case of an attack 
from Russia. With Cyprus only 40 
miles from our nation, we could not 
tolerate having any country that might 
be hostile to us (such as Greece) hold- 
ing the island.” 

British. ‘We are caught in an im- 
possible situation where we cannot 
satisfy one side without angering the 
other. Under the circumstances, the 
present 7-year plan represents the 
most reasonable approach to the prob- 
lem of Cyprus’ future. We are offering 
to share the rule of the island with 
both the Greeks and Turks. It is 
a logical step toward self-government 
at a later date. 

“No matter how the Greek-Turkish 
dispute is finally solved, it is impera- 
tive that we retain the military base 
that we now occupy on Cyprus. Since 
the British withdrawal from Suez in 
1956, this island is our major base in 
the Middle East. 

“So long as we are committed by 
treaty to go to the defense of such 
allies as Turkey, Iran, and other na- 
tions in the area, we must have a base 
within quick flying time of those lands. 
Unless we can retain our Cyprus in- 
stallations, the Middle East will be left 
open to communist aggression.” 

Harmful effects. From these differ- 
ing views, it is plain to see why U. S. 
leaders are deeply concerned about 
the Cyprus dispute. 

The 8 parties to the controversy— 
Britain, Greece, and Turkey—are all 
partners in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The United States, of 
course, is also a member along with 11 
other free-world nations. 

If NATO is to do its job effectively, 





ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, Greek 
Orthodox religious leader of Grecian 
population in Cyprus, is now in exile. 
He lives in Athens, capital of Greece. 


there must be close cooperation among 
all its members. The Cyprus dispute 
obviously puts a great strain on Brit- 
ish, Greek, and Turkish relations. 

Last summer Greece withdrew its 
officers stationed at NATO head- 
quarters in Turkey following a period 
of rioting in Cyprus. The possibility 
of Greece’s withdrawal from NATO 
has even been raised. Plainly the 
Cyprus dispute has weakened the 
NATO partnership in southeastern 
Europe. 

The violence on Cyprus is also mak- 
ing it more difficult for Britain to 
carry out her defense commitments in 
the area. She belongs not only to 
NATO but also to the Baghdad Pact 
group. This organization of 5 nations 
(Great Britain, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, 
and Pakistan) was set up in 1955 to 
bolster Middle East defenses against 
Red aggression. (Iraq is no longer 
playing an active part in this group.) 

Some British officials fear that con- 
tinuance of the dispute will, in time, 
put heavy pressure on their nation to 
give up its military bases on the island. 
As the last British outpost in the east- 
ern Mediterranean, Cyprus—these offi- 
cials say—would figure prominently in 
the defense plans of the free world in 
case of the outbreak of war. They 
contend that the Cyprus bases must 
remain in British hands. 

In recent weeks, there has been little 
or no violence on the island, as an 
unofficial truce has prevailed. Mean- 
while, further efforts are being made 
to settle the controversy, with NATO 
leaders playing a prominent role in 
these attempts. It is hoped that they 
will have more success than they have 
had in the past.—By HOWARD SWEET 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a geographical area. 
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1. Exiled religious leader of Cyprus. 


2. One of 3 countries involved in dis- 
pute over that island. 


3. Asian kingdom which is holding na- 
tional elections this month. 


4. Defense group concerned over fu- 
ture of Cyprus. 


5. That troubled island lies south of 





6. Perishable Hawaiian product sold 
in the states. It is for enjoyment rather 
than for consumption or practical use. 

7. Karim el- , Premier of Iraq. 


8. Resident of Cyprus is called a 





Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Fairbanks. VERTICAL: 1. 
defense; 2. Laos; 3. civil; 4. forests; 5. 
Brandt; 6. Conant; 7. Congo; 8. Korea; 
9. Helsinki. 








Our Readers Say— 








[Editor’s Note: In our January 12 
article on “How Americans Rate in 
Honesty,” we raised some specific 
questions on cheating in our schools 
and asked our readers to send us their 
answers to these queries. Here is a 
tabulation of the large number of re- 
plies we have received from students 
in every state of the Union: 


Question: How do you feel about 
cheating in the classroom and on home- 
work? Have you, up to now, looked 
upon it as wrong? Replies: 99% con- 
sider both kinds of cheating wrong, 
and have always considered it wrong. 

Question: Js this form of conduct 
as bad as stealing property? Replies: 


Yes, 54%. No, 41%. Almost as bad, 
5%. 
Question: Does it probably lead to 


other kinds of wrongdoing in later 
life?. Replies: Yes, 69%. No, 8%. 
It might or might not, depending on 
other factors, 23%. 

Question: Do you think there is 
much dishonesty in your school? 
Replies: Yes, 38%. No, 31%. About 
as much as in most schools, 31%. 

Question: In your opinion, what is 
the best way to discourage or prevent 
cheating in the schools? 

Reader replies to this question fall 
into 4 main categories: 

(1) Some 55% favor student body 
action; 15% support some type of 
“honor system”; 25% urge social pres- 
sure on cheaters; 15% recommend a 
school campaign against cheating, 
based on a “code of conduct.” 

(2) Another 35% say it is up to 
the teachers to discourage cheating by 
vigilance, punishment, and by making 
the work as worthwhile as possible. 

(3) Elementary schools and par- 
ents, say another 5%, are mainly re- 
sponsible for moral training. 

(4) It’s up to the individual stu- 
dent, and his conscience, say another 
5%. 

In the remainder of this column we 
print ideas of individual readers. } 


* 


In our school we held a poster and 
lecture campaign against cheating. 
We felt this was very effective, be- 
cause we reached the students through 
mind and conscience. 

SUE BEVILACQUA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
* 


One of our teachers, after giving 
an assignment, asks each of us to give 
his word that he won’t receive help 
from anyone in doing the work. I 
don’t believe any of the students has 
broken his word, although the system 
may not work under all conditions. 

LESCA DEE DORMAN, 
Lockney, Texas 


* 


You can cheat and you might get 
away with it, but it is wrong, and 
your conscience will bother you if you 
knowingly are not living up to the 
moral or religious laws. 

KAREN KEYZER, 
Pantego, North Carolina 


* 

If a student knows a friend of his 
cheats, he should talk to him about 
it. A student will always listen to a 
fellow student. 

SuE PETRI, 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 


Under an honor system, everyone 
would have a concern and a pride in 
himself. The worst feeling a person 
can have is to think that his pride 
and honor are damaged. 

Bruce LAROSE, 
Ogdensburg, New York 
7 

Since our school is small, we feel 
that we get more attention from 
teachers and have good discussions of 
the lessons in our classrooms, so there 
is no need for cheating. We look upon 
cheating as wrong. 

MERLE HOWELL, 
Burke’s Garden, Virginia 
* 

Overemphasis on grades and pres- 
sure to get into college are the causes 
of much cheating. If the whole school 
makes a project of a non-cheating 
campaign, it helps to eliminate this 
form of dishonesty. 

5 STUDENTS AT GROSSE POINTE 
(WISCONSIN) HIGH SCHOOL 
-_ 

We favor the honor system, because 
it makes the student feel that you 
will trust him to answer honestly the 
question as to whether or not he 
cheated. If he admits he cheated, he 
will want to be able to say he did 
not do so the next time he’s asked. 
We think that publishing a person’s 
name in a newspaper would make him 
feel bitter, and would not help him. 

MARGIE PELSTRING, 
Norwood, Ohio 
* 

I disapprove of cheating, but there 
is not much I can do about it in the 
case of others except this: Be honest 
in my own actions and refuse any as- 
sistance to anyone who wants me to 
help him cheat. JOAN SMITH, 

Lockney, Texas 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 5, column 4. 














1. The terms of the agreement were 
not stipulated (stip’i-lat-éd). (a) ap- 
proved (b) understood (c) specified 
(d) made public. 

2. No one questioned the senator’s 
integrity (in-tég’ri-ti). (a) honesty 
(b) ability (c) courage (d) past rec- 
ord. 

3. The witness was asked to eluci- 
date (é-li’si-dat) his testimony. (a) 


repeat (b) retract (c) make clear 
(d) cut short. 
4. The statements made by the 


speaker were distorted (dis-tor’téd) in 
newspaper accounts. (a) reported 
(b) ignored (c) criticized (d) twisted. 

5. Living conditions in many Asian 
nations are appalling (&a-pawl’ing). 
(a) improving (b) unhealthy (c) 
shocking (d) deteriorating. 

6. Despotic (dés-pét‘ik) govern- 
ments still exist in certain parts of 
the world. (a) backward (b) tyran- 
nical (c) democratic (d) unpopular. 

7. Some people feel that cold war 
tensions may abate (a-bat’). (a) in- 
crease (b) die down (c) last indefi- 
nitely (d) halt suddenly. 
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The Story of the Week 





WIDE WORLD 
GIOVANNI GRONCHI, President of 
Italy—which has been having a crisis in 
government during recent weeks 


Italy Faces a New 
Political Storm 


There have been 19 different gov- 
ernments in Italy since World War II. 
Number 19 collapsed not long ago 
when inter-party bickering made it 
necessary for Premier Amintore Fan- 
fani to resign after less than 7 months 
in office. 

Last week, Italy’s President Gio- 
vanni Gronchi was trying to persuade 
Parliament to agree on a new leader. 
Though named by the President, any- 
one who becomes Premier must win 
the support of a majority in Parlia- 
ment before assuming his official du- 
ties. The lawmakers may have already 
agreed on a new Premier by the time 
this paper (Or 
perhaps Fanfani, with a new cabinet, 


reaches its readers. 


will have received the job again. ) 

President Gronchi, 71, began his 7- 
year term of office in April 1955. Be- 
that time, he was a member of 
the Italian legislative body, and he 
held other governmental posts. 

As President, Mr. Gronchi has only 
minor duties to perform. The Pre- 
the country’s affairs. 
Gronchi has consider- 
able influence at home and abroad. 


fore 


mier directs 


Nevertheless, 


Chances for More Trade 
With Russia Are Slim 


For the past Moscow 
has repeatedly called for more trade 
with the free world. An effort to 
the exchange of goods with 
America was one of the big reasons 
behind Soviet Deputy Premier Anas- 
tas Mikoyan’s visit here last month. 


year or so, 


be 0st 


How much trade is now going on 
between Uncle Sam and Russia? In 
1957—the latest year for which com- 
plete figures are available—we sold 
about $4,500,000 in goods to the So- 
These items included animal 
fats, hides and skins, and a few ma- 
chines. That same year, Moscow sold 
us around $16,800,000 worth of mer- 
chandise—mostly furs, benzene, and 
some platinum. 


viets. 


Russia’s total trade with all coun- 
tries on this side of the Iron Curtain 
amounted to about 1% billion dollars 
in 1957—a tiny fraction of all goods 
exchanged by these nations on the 
world market. Leading free-world 
traders with Moscow include West 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Japan. 

The Reds would like to buy large 
quantities of chemicals, machines, and 
entire industrial plants from us and 


our allies. But businessmen in non- 
communist countries say that, because 
many Soviet goods are overpriced and 
of relatively poor quality, trade with 
Russia isn’t very profitable. More- 
over, certain non-communist govern- 
ments have restrictions against send- 
ing items of possible military value 
to the Reds. So expanded trade with 
Moscow seems unlikely at this time. 


Khrushchev’s Words— 
What Do They Mean? 


Russia’s Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev is probably one of the most talk- 
ative world leaders today. It isn’t al- 
ways easy to figure out what the So- 
viet Premier means by his words, and 
—in the light of Russia’s aggressive 
actions around the globe—his procla- 
mations of Red peaceful intentions 
must be taken with a grain of salt. 
But, in any case, here are some in- 
teresting comments Khrushchev has 
made recently: 

“From Mikoyan’s report [after 
Deputy Soviet Premier Anastas Mi- 
koyan visited the United States in 
January! to us we got the idea that 
there is at least a possibility of a 
thaw in our relations. We, on our 
part, are doing everything possible. 
We want a thaw—to thaw out the 
cold war. But if the West wants it 
cold, we can make it colder.” 

In referring to talks with Hans 
Kroll, the West German Ambassador 
to Russia, Khrushchev said: “It does 
not take much to make rockets fly. I 
have been proposing to Ambassador 
Kroll—let’s get together and sign a 
peace treaty. He replies—yes, but on 
a reasonable basis. What I think rea- 
sonable, he considers unreasonable. 
What he proposes, I think unreason- 
able.” 

Later, Ambassador Kroll reminded 
the Soviet leader that West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer repre- 
sents the German people and was put 
in power by them. The conversation 
between the 2 men then went like 
this: 

Khrushchev: “He | Adenauer] rep- 
resents the West Germans, but not 
the East Germans.” 

Kroll: ‘You will find out he repre- 
sents the East Germans, too.” 

Khrushchev: ‘We don’t believe it.” 

Kroll: “Let’s have elections and 
find out.” 

Here are some other comments made 
by the Soviet leader: “I think any 
normal person whose mental appara- 








GLOGAU 
ONE RESIGNED and the other took over. 
91-year-old Democrat from Rhode Island, stepped down from chairmanship of 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee because of age. 


tus is functioning correctly should be 
afraid of war... . 

“They [nations of the free world] 
have a big stick in one hand and a 
knife underneath their jacket. How 
is it possible to talk about confi- 


dence? But life demands that we use 
reason. The cold war is a dangerous 
game now. Too many things have 


been invented which are dangerous to 
humanity. We can launch powerful 
rockets with pinpoint accuracy to any 
part of the globe. Massive serial pro- 
duction of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles is now under way | in Russia]. 

“We want competition to take place 
not in the production of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, but in the produc- 
tion of industrial goods, meat, and 
butter. The United States will be out- 
stripped [by Russia| in the production 
of goods by 1970.” 

On the one hand, Khrushchev 
strongly professes his peaceful inten- 
tions; on the other, he brags about 
Russia’s terrifying military power. 
The big question is this: Does he be- 


lieve in peace and oppose war as much 


as he claims? 


Senator Fulbright Has 
Powerful Senate Post 


The chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is one of the most 
powerful officials on Capitol Hill. 
Among other things, he and his com- 
mittee greatly influence Senate action 
on appointments to foreign posts, 
treaties with other nations, and on 
other leading international policy mat- 
ters. 

This important Senate post is now 
held by Democratic Senator J. William 
Fulbright of Arkansas, who succeeded 
91-year-old Democratic Senator Theo- 
dore Green of Rhode Island about a 
week ago. Senator Green, the oldest 
member of Congress, gave his age as a 
reason for resigning his post. 

Senator Fulbright, who will be 54 in 
April, was born in Sumner, Missouri. 
He entered the University of Arkansas 
at 16 and made a brilliant record as a 
student there. In fact, his scholastic 
standing helped him win a coveted 
Rhodes scholarship for study in Brit- 
ain. 

Mr. Fulbright began his political 
career in 1942 when he was elected to 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 
Two years later he won a seat in the 
Senate, and he has been re-elected to 
that body ever since. He has been 
active in foreign policy matters from 
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Senator Theodore Green (right), 


His former job is now 


being performed by Senator J. W. Fulbright, Democrat of Arkansas. 





the beginning of his political career. 

Within recent years Senator Ful- 
bright has had some sharp words of 
criticism for Secretary of State Dulles 
and the Eisenhower Administration’s 
overseas policies. Among other 
things, the Arkansas lawmaker has 
called the White House programs “un- 
imaginative” and “bankrupt” of new 
ideas. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Fulbright says he 
has a great deal of respect for Secre- 
tary Dulles and the 2 men are on 
friendly personal terms. But the 
friendship between them isn’t likely to 
prevent frequent clashes on foreign 
policy issues in the months ahead. 


Nepal Will Vote— 
If All Goes Well 


The Asian kingdom of Nepal, 
wedged between India and _ Tibet, 
hopes to begin its first national elec- 
tion this month, for the purpose of 
choosing parliamentary representa- 
tives. Voting is scheduled to start 
February 18 and continue about 45 
days. Because travel is difficult in 
the mountainous land, many types of 
transportation—from yaks to helicop- 
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<n FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
TINY NEPAL, ancient Asian kingdom, 
is to hold national elections this month 


ters—will be used in carrying ballot 
boxes to remote areas. 

Nepal has tried for several years 
to move toward democracy. National 
elections have been planned before, 
but always postponed at the last min- 
ute because it was feared the people 
lacked training in how to choose their 
own leaders. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the balloting scheduled 
for this month will actually take place. 

The Asian kingdom, with an area 
of 55,000 square miles, is a little 
larger than Arkansas. Along its bor- 
der with India, Nepal is a land of 
plains and low hills. Beyond the 
plains, the country is mountainous. 
The land rises steeply to the lofty 
Himalaya Mountains. 

Most of Nepal’s 8,500,000 inhabi- 
tants live in fertile valleys around 
Katmandu, the capital. Many work as 
tenant farmers for rich landowners. 
They grow rice and a variety of other 
crops. In the mountains, shepherds 
raise herds of sheep and yaks, among 
other animals. 


Serious Rift or Only 
Tempest in a Teapot? 


The long-standing friendly ties be- 
tween the United States and Britain 
were jolted recently by an incident in- 
volving Uncle Sam and a British in- 
dustrial firm—the English Eleetric 
Company. The British firm made the 
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lowest bid on a project for building 
huge turbines to be used in the Greers 
Ferry Reservoir in Arkansas. Never- 
theless, the U. S. government gave the 
turbine contract to an American firm. 

This issue is causing sharp criticism 
of American policy on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The British argue: 
“On the one hand, Americans say 
they want to encourage trade with 
the United Kingdom, to help Britain 
get on her feet economically. But 
when the British compete effectively 
in the American market, Uncle Sam 
turns his back on his ally in favor of 
his own industries.” 

American spokesmen reply: “The 
turbine contract was given to the 
United States company for at least 2 
reasons: (1) A number of that firm’s 
employes have been out of work for 
several months because of a slowdown 
in sales. (2) Equipment needed to 
make the turbines is also required for 
defense work from time to time. If 
the machines are kept idle for too long 
a period, they will deteriorate and 
not be in shape for defense produc- 
tion when needed.” 


Big Issues to Be 
Threshed Out Soon 


Among the big problems we plan to 
discuss in coming weeks are the farm 
and defense policy questions that have 
been raised in recent days. 

On the farm issue, President Eisen- 
hower says the existing program under 
which Uncle Sam buys up surplus 
crops is “intolerable” and must be 
scrapped. Many Americans agree, in 
part at least, with this view. But 
there is wide disagreement on what 
new farm programs should be adopted. 

On the national security issue, Sec- 
retary of Defense Neil McElroy says 
we are nearly equal with Russia in 
long-range missile power today, but 
he admits Moscow will be ahead of us 
in such strength within 2 years. He 
insists, however, that we are matching 
Russia’s growing missile power with 
our other weapons. 

Some Americans ask: “Are we plan- 
ning to let the Reds beat us in missile 
strength? If so, we might be exposing 


director Donald Voorhees, and opera star Risé Stevens. 





BELL TELEPHONE HOUR 
GOOD MUSIC on the Bell Telephone Hour over NBC-TV tomorrow night 
(February 10) will be furnished by Pianist Grant Johannesen (left), orchestra 


Others on the program, 


featuring American music, will include Duke Ellington and Ella Fitzgerald. 


our country to grave danger of attack.” 

We shall discuss the pros and cons 
of the farm and defense issues in 
major articles soon. 


Capitol Hill Studies 
Two Labor Proposals 


Two major labor bills are up for 
consideration by Congress. One of 
these was introduced by Democratic 
Senator John Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts. The other was introduced by 
GOP Senator Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona, and is supported by the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

The White House says the aim of 
its labor program is “to protect the 
funds of union members and the free- 
doms of employes from coercion of 
bosses, whether employers or union 
officials.” Senator Kennedy has given 
similar reasons for his bill. 

Actually, the 2 measures are much 
alike. Both of them would: 

1. Require labor leaders to make 
regular public reports of their financial 
operations. (The Kennedy bill would 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Employer: We need a responsible man. 
Job applicant: That’s me. Wherever 
I’ve worked, if anything went wrong, 
they told me I was responsible. 
* 


A man pays a luxury tax on a leather 
billfold and an income tax on the stuff 

















AL KAUFMAN 
“They’re making life entirely too com- 
plicated!” 


he puts into it and a sales tax when he 
takes it out. 
* 


Fortune teller: You’ll be poor and un- 
happy until you’re 40. 

Client (hopefully): Then what? 

Fortune teller: You’ll get used to it. 


* 


“You let your maid go?” 

“Yes, with my completely automatic 
kitchen and laundry I didn’t need her. 
hired a mechanic.” 


Fred: My uncle has the laziest rooster 
in the world on his farm. 

Bill: How can you tell? 

Fred: Well, he never crows at sunrise. 
He just waits until some other rooster 
does, and then nods his head. 


* 


In the dark of night 2 safecrackers 
entered a bank. One approached the safe, 
sat down on the floor, took off his shoes 
and socks, and started to turn the dial 
with his toes. 

“What’s the idea?” said his pal. “Let’s 
open this thing and get out of here.” 

“Naw, it’ll only take us a minute 
longer, and we'll drive the fingerprint 
experts crazy.” 


exempt unions having fewer than 200 
members from this requirement.) 

2. Make it necessary for employers 
to report on their handling of money 
involving workers and their unions. 

8. Insure secret balloting for union 
officers at regular intervals. 

The Administration bill has certain 
provisions not contained in the Ken- 
nedy measure. One of these, which is 
sharply criticized by labor groups, 
would curb picketing aimed at forcing 
an employer to recognize a particular 
union as spokesman for his workers. 


American Music and 
Lincoln Story on TV 


American music from opera to jazz 
will be featured in a musical treat for 
TV viewers tomorrow night, February 
10, at 8:00 p.m., EST, on NBC. Called 
“American Festival,” the program in- 
cludes such artists as Duke Ellington, 
Risé Stevens, Martha Wright, Russell 
Nype, and many others. 

“American Festival’ is one of a se- 
ries of special Bell Telephone Hour 
programs in the field of music. 

On February 11, NBC will present 
a special program in honor of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday 
is celebrated the following day. Called 
“Meet Mr. Lincoln,” the show will 
bring the great American leader’s era 
to life through photographs, prints, 
posters, and drawings of his time. 
Some of Mr. Lincoln’s speeches and 
conversations, as well-as music that 
he and his contemporaries knew, will 
also be presented on the program. It 
will be telecast at 8:30 p.m., EST. 





Pronunciations 

Abdul Karim el-Kassem—<ib’d6ol ki- 
rém’ él-ka’sém 

Amintore Fanfani—i-min'té-ré fin- 
fa’né 

Cypriots—sip’ri-dts 

Enosis—é-n6'sis 

Giovanni Gronchi—j6-van'né grién’ké 

Hawaii—ha-wi é 

Indira Gandhi—in’duh-ruh gin’di 

Kamehameha—ki-ma ha-ma ‘ha 

Konrad Adenauer—k6n’rit A’duh- 
now-er 

Kyrenia—ki-ré’ni-a 

Makarios—ma-kiar’é-is 

Nicosia—nik’6-sé’a 

Waikiki—wi'ki-ké’ 





News Quiz 











Island Territory 


1. Compare Hawaii’s present govern- 
mental setup to that of a state. 


2. Briefly trace the history of Hawaii 
since the late 1700's. 


3. List some important sources of in- 
come for the island Territory. 


4. What is President Eisenhower's at- 
titude on Hawaiian statehood? 


5. Give at least 3 arguments for bring- 
ing Hawaii into the Union. 


6. Present at least 3 arguments against 
statehood for the islands. 


7. Does support for the Hawaiian 
statehood movement come almost entirely 
from Republicans, almost entirely from 
Democrats, or from a number of mem- 
bers in each party? 


1. Do you or do you not favor admit- 
ting Hawaii to the Union at this time? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


2. In your opinion, what are the strong- 
est arguments put forth by the side you 
oppose? Explain. 


Troubled Cyprus 


1. Briefly describe Cyprus as to loca- 
tion, economy, and population make-up. 


2. What is enosis? What individual 
and groups promoted this policy? 


3. How did violence happen to erupt? 


od 


4. Describe Britain’s 7-year 
the administration of Cyprus. 
whet success has it met so far? 


plan for 
With 
5. What is the present position of the 
Greeks in the dispute? 
6. Summarize the views of the Turks 


7. How do the British fee! about the 
controversy? 


8. In what ways is the dispute weak- 
ening defenses against communism? 
Discussion 


1. What do you think would be a fair 
solution of the Cyprus problem? 


2. Do you believe the United States 
should take active steps in the effort to 


help settle this controversy? Explain. 
Miscellaneous 
1. On the basis of Soviet Premier 


Khrushchev’s words, do you believe he 
really opposes war? Explain. 

2. Where is Nepal and why is it in 
the news? 

3. What difficult task confronts Italy’s 
President Gronchi? 

4. Why is trade between Russia and 
the free world countries limited? 


5. What are the pros and cons in the 
American-British dispute over turbines? 


6. What are the main differences and 
similarities in President Eisenhower’s 
and Senator Kennedy’s labor proposals? 


References 


“The Question of Granting Statehood 
to Hawaii,” Congressional Digest, Janu- 
ary. 


aa Cyprus,” by Alzada Comstock, 
Current History, June, 1958. 


Answers to Know That Word 
1. (c) specified; 2. (a) honesty; 3. (c) 


make clear; 4. (d) twisted; 5. (c) shock- 
ing; 6. (b) tyrannical; 7. (b) die down. 





Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless- unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles in next week’s 
issue will deal with: (1) Housing and 
slum clearance; (2) political and other 
difficulties in Italy. 
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BISHOP STREET, an important thoroughfare in Honolulu, the Hawaiian capital. 


State of Hawaii? 


(Continued from page 1) 


dents earn large sums by providing 
goods and services for military per- 
sonnel. 

Another important source of income 
is the tourist trade, since many thou- 
ands of visitors are attracted by the 
islands’ delightful climate and beauti- 
Located in mid-Pacific, 
Hawaii is an important stopping place 
and planes traveling be- 
North America and the Far 


ful scenery. 


for ships 
tween 
Kast 

For communication among their 
various islands and with the mainland, 
Hawaii’s depend heavily 
They are said to be 
among the most air-minded people in 
the world 

Like the U. S. mainland, Hawaii 
draws its population from various na- 
tionalities. It many people of 


residents 


upon aircraft. 


has 


~~ 


YOUNG WOMEN packing pineapples in a modern factory of the Hawaiian 


Asian descent, along with those of 
European and original Hawaiian an- 
cestry. 

The islanders are proud of their 
fine educational system. It provides 
courses of study similar to those found 
in up-to-date mainland schools. 

Honolulu, Hawaii’s capital on Oahu 
Island, is a growing city of about 
380,000. Nearby is the great Pearl 
Harbor naval base, scene of the Jap- 
anese attack which plunged our na- 
tion into World War II. 

The statehood drive—aimed at put- 
ting a 50th star on the U. S. flag— 
has won a great deal of support. in 
Congress and elsewhere. A Hawaiian 
statehood bill introduced in the Sen- 
ate on January 9 is sponsored by 52 
senators, including 37 Democrats and 
15 Republicans. At least 5 similar 
measures have been introduced in the 
House this year. President Ejisen- 
hower on various occasions has called 
for Hawaii’s admission to the Union. 

Nevertheless, a number of people 


Islands. 


A. DEVANEY 


Population of the city is about 380,000. 


oppose the idea. Certain points of dis- 
pute are as follows: 

(1) Distance. Opponents say: “Ha- 
waii is too far from the mainland. Its 
residents can’t be expected to take as 
much interest in national affairs as do 
citizens in other parts of our country. 
Islanders, finding it difficult and ex- 
pensive to reach the North American 
continent, are likely to be unfamiliar 
with the present states and their prob- 
lems.” 

Democratic Representatives James 
Haley of Florida and Walter Rogers 
of Texas recently argued that Ha- 
waii’s admission might set a bad prec- 
edent. They fear that it would 
prompt various other overseas peoples 


—wholly unprepared for American 
statehood—to seek entry into our 
Union. 


In reply, the following arguments 
have been put forth: ‘Hawaii is the 
only U. S. Territory or possession now 
working actively for statehood. If 
people in some other land eventually 





DOLE 
Sugar cane is another leading product. 


begin a similar drive, we can deal 
with the problem on its own merits 
when it arises. 

“As to Hawaii itself: The islands 
have been American soil for 61 years. 
Their residents do take a keen inter- 
est in national affairs—avidly follow- 
ing news reports of what is happen- 
ing on the continent. 

“Congress, when it brought Alaska 
into the Union, apparently decided 
that mere distance creates no bar 
against statehood. Regular airliners 
now carry passengers from Honolulu 
to the mainland in about 8 hours, and 
jet flight will cut this time approxi- 
mately in half.” 

(2) Size. Is Hawaii large enough 
to become a state? 

People who seek its admission to 
the Union say: “Yes. Six American 
states have smaller populations than 
that of Hawaii, and 3 have smaller 
areas. Hawaii’s residents contribute 
a great deal more money to the fed- 
eral government—in the form of in- 
come taxes and other levies—than do 
people in various full-fledged states.” 

Opponents argue: “We already have 
a situation that is unfair to the heav- 
ily populated states. Look at this ex- 


ample: New York, with 16,229,000 
people, sends 2 U. S. senators to 
Washington. Meanwhile, 19 other 


states, with a combined population of 
16,288,000, have 2 senators each—or a 
total of 38. The situation will become 
further unbalanced if we bring Ha- 
waii, a Territory with relatively few 
inhabitants, into the Union.” 

(3) Varied population. When the 
most recent U. S. census was taken, 
in 1950, a majority of Hawaii’s resi- 
dents were of Asian ancestry. Peo- 
ple of Japanese descent made up the 
largest group. The islands also have 
large numbers of Filipinos and Chi- 
nese. 

There is strong feeling, among cer- 
tain citizens, that we should not bring 
into the Union a povulation whose 
racial backgrounds differ so sharply 
from those of the great majority on 
our mainland. In the words of a 
South Carolina newspaper editorial, 
Hawaii’s “history, culture, and society 
are vastly different from that in the 
[present] states.” 

Supporters of the bid for statehood 
reply: ‘“Hawaii’s people as a group 
—regardless of race—are loyal Ameri- 
cans. They proved this conclusively 
in World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. Since the United States has al- 
ways taken pride in being a ‘melting- 
pot,’ arguments involving race and 
nationality should carry no weight. 
Fred Seaton, U. S. Secretary of the 
Interior, declares that the island Ter- 
ritory has ‘earned the right to fair 
and equal treatment’ as a member of 
our federal Union.” 

(4) Communists and their sympa- 
thizers have tried, by various means, 
to gain influence in Hawaii. There is 
much controversy about whether the 
island Territory should be denied 
statehood for this reason. 

Many Americans feel that it should 
not. According to a recent congres- 
sional committee report, “the people 
of Hawaii have made extraordinary 
efforts to crush whatever influence 
communists may exert, and have been 
highly successful in [these] efforts.” 

Other observers add: “Communists 
have been active in many of our pres- 
ent states. Hawaii shouldn’t be 
singled out for special treatment be- 
cause of her trouble with them.” 

A further argument is this: “Ad- 
mission of Hawaii to the Union will 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 


HAWAII, with an area of 6,423 square miles (somewhat larger. than /Con- 


necticut) is on the northern edge of the Tropics. 


give an example of democracy at work, 
and thus strike a blow against com- 
munism throughout the world.” 

Opponents of statehood reply: “In 
the first place, we in America should 
not make our decisions on the basis 
of what other countries might think. 
We should do whatever seems-best for 
our own nation. 

“Secondly, no one denies that com- 
munism has been a serious problem in 
Hawaii. The safest course is for the 
islands to remain under a Territorial 
setup, so that the federal government 
can have considerable supervision over 
their affairs. Moreover, so long as 
there is any uncertainty about com- 
munist influence in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, we should refuse to grant the 
Territory a more active role in gov- 
erning our nation.” 

(5) Defense. Everyone knows that 
Hawaii provides an important Ameri- 
can defense base in the Pacific. So it 
is sometimes argued that the islands 
should be kept under close federal 
control as a Territory. People who 
want statehood reply that the U. S. 
government maintains defense instal- 





Population totals 613,000. 


lations wherever needed—in states or 
other areas. 

(6) Politics. What is 
strongest political party? 

The islands were overwhelmingly 
Republican for a number of years, but 
in recent Territorial elections the 
Democrats have won. 

When Hawaii was definitely a GOP 
stronghold, certain Democrats were 
reluctant to see it become a state. 
Today, the statehood plan has large 
numbers of Democratic—as well as 
Republican—supporters. 

It is, of course, important to re- 
member that many lawmakers in each 
party favor—or oppose—statehood for 
reasons that have little or nothing 
to do with political leanings. 

In conclusion. Congress will again 
examine the issues in this controversy, 
as has been done on numerous past 
oceasions. It remains to be seen 
whether the nation’s lawmakers will 
then decide that the mid-Pacific Ter- 
ritory is at last to enter our federal 
Union—and be represented by a 50th 
star on the United States flag. 

—By ToM MYER 


Hawaii's 


A. DEVANEY 


FAMOUS WAIKIKI BEACH in Hawaii, with Diamond Head—rocky landmark 
of Honolulu’s harbor—in background. Beach attracts vacationists from the states. 



































Are You Going to 
Fence Yourself In? 


By Clay Coss 


HAT would you think of a stu- 

dent who stood by idly and al- 
lowed a barbed wire entanglement to 
be built about him? Let us suppose 
that he must get through this barrier 
before he can get a good job or asso- 
ciate pleasantly with his friends. 

We may carry our supposition a 
little further and imagine that he is 
actually helping to build the entangle- 
ment which so gravely threatens his 
success and happiness. In such a case 
we would say the fellow was crazy. 

This case is, of course, fanciful. No 
one, so far as we know, is acting as 
the imaginary young man did. But 
millions of students are following a 
course almost as foolish and danger- 
ous. They are going through school 
without acquiring the habit of speak- 
ing clearly and correctly. 

People are judged to a very large 
extent by their speech. They can have 
many good qualities, but, if they’re un- 
able to express themselves well, they 
are handicapped. This is true when a 
person is interviewed for a job, when 
he gets one, and when he participates 
in social life. 

Any young person who wants to 
speak effectively can do so if he is will- 
ing to spend some time and effort. 
The first step is for him to keep a 
good grammar text at home for fre- 
quent review and reference. 

The dictionary, of course, is an in- 
valuable tool for enlarging and enrich- 
ing your vocabulary. Whenever you 
come across words of which you do not 
know the meanings, either jot them 
down and look up their definitions 
later, or do so at the time. 

If one of your adult friends or rela- 
tives has a good command of English, 
ask him or her to tell you when you 
are speaking incorrectly. 

Of course, you will continue to im- 
prove your grammar and enlarge your 
vocabulary while in school, but most 
students need to devote extra hours 
to this task at home. 


1. Early in January, Russia launched 
a rocket which (a) is new a satellite of 
the sun; (b) crashed into the moon; (c) 
carried a man into outer space for the 
first time; (d) is now a moon satellite. 


2. Cuba’s new government has been 
criticized in the United States for its 
(a) seizure of $850,000,000 worth of 
U. S.-owned property; (b) support of 
communism in Latin America; (c) na- 
tionalization of the sugar industry; (d) 
execution without proper trials of hun- 
dreds of opponents. 


38. When France recently devalued the 
basic unit of its currency, the franc, one 
result was that foreigners could (a) get 
fewer francs in exchange for their 
money; (b) get more francs in exchange 
for their money; (c) not trade their 
money for franes; (d) not carry on fur- 
ther trade with France. 


4. In recent years, as the population 
of the United States has been increasing 
rapidly, populations in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia have (a) remained 
about the same; (b) declined markedly; 
(c) also grown rapidly; (d) grown slowly 
but steadily. 


5. The 6 nations of western Europe 
which are joined in the Common Market 
agreement have recently (a) removed all 
tariffs on one another’s goods; (b) raised 
all tariffs on one another’s goods; (c) 
cut off trade with Britain; (d) reduced 
by 10% the tariffs on one another’s goods. 


6. In the United States, responsibility 
for planning long-range programs in sci- 
ence is (a) delegated to a single Depart- 
ment of Science; (b) divided among vari- 
ous agencies and groups; (c) left up to 
individual scientists; (d) assigned to a 
group of professors in our technical 
schools. 


7. In attempting to improve living con- 
ditions in the United Arab Republic, 
President Nasser has (a) depended 
mainly on UN assistance; (b) sought 
aid only from communist countries; (c) 
depended entirely on Egyptian finances; 
(d) sought aid and increased trade in 
both communist and free nations. 


8. President Eisenhower has estimated 
that in the 1960 fiscal year the U. S. 
government should (a) collect slightly 
more in taxes and other revenues than 
it will spend; (b) spend much more than 
it collects; (c) collect much more than 
it spends; (d) reduce the national debt 
by 10 billion dollars. 


9. In their efforts to explore outer 
space, Russia and the United States (a) 
have agreed to coordinate activities in 
order to save money; (b) have agreed 
to use space vehicles for peaceful pur- 
poses only; (c) are continuing to com- 
pete for supremacy in this field; (d) have 
asked the UN to set up a world space 
agency. 


10. At present, the federal govern- 
ment’s share of the cost of scientific re- 
search and development in the United 
States (a) is very little, indeed; (b) 
is rapidly declining; (c) is about 90%; 


(d) amounts to about % of the entire 
cost. 


11. In recent years, one of the most 
notable population shifts in the United 
States has been a move (a) from the sub- 
urbs into the cities; (b) from the cities 
into the suburbs; (c) from cities to 
farms; (d) from the western part of the 
country to the eastern. 


12. Finland’s efforts in recent years 
to maintain her democratic freedom, 
while getting along with her powerful 
communist neighbor, the Soviet Union, 
have (a) failed in every respect; (b) 
been abandoned recently; (c) been suc- 
cessful, on the whole; (d) been unsuc- 
cessful, and Finland is now a Soviet 
satellite. 

13. During 6% years of Nasser’s rule 
in Egypt, the standard of living of most 
of the people has (a) improved a great 
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deal; (b) declined severely; (c) im- 
proved a little, but is still very low; (d) 
varied sharply from year to year. 


14. Britain favors a plan to establish 
a Free Trade Area which would include 
(a) all the European countries; (b) 17 
countries of Europe; (c) most of the 
world’s non-communist countries; (d) 
Europe, Canada, and the United States. 


15. President Eisenhower has proposed 
that the federal government spend some 
77 billion dollars in the next fiscal year. 
Of this amount, about 80% would be 
for (a) defense, national security, and 
payments on past wars; (b) farm price 
supports; (c) an extensive eng for 
building new schools and homes; (d) 
our contribution to the UN and foreign 
aid. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the statement. 


16. In recent statements by U. S. and 
Soviet officials, the question of reuniting 
the European country of — 
has held a prominent place. 


17. Early in January, President Eisen- 
hower appeared before a joint session of 
Congress to deliver his 
message. 


18. Seventeen European nations are 
members of the OEEC, or Organization 
for European ___—  Coopera- 
tion. 

19. President Eisenhower strongly be- 
lieves that the ____m____. should be 
balanced during the coming year. 

20. Cuba is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of . 

21. The United Arab Republic is a na- 
tion formed by the union of Egypt and 


22. Recently changed rules in the U. S. 
_ are intended to make it a 

little easier than before to limit debate 
on any subject. 

23. President Frondizi of 
has recently visited the United States, 
seeking help to save his country from 
bankruptcy. 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes that 
description opposite the number of the 
person to whom it applies. 

24. Fidel Castro 

25. Anastas Mikoyan 

26. Lyndon Johnson 

27. James Killian 

28. Willy Brandt 

A. Mayor of West Berlin 

B. Leader of Cuban Revolution 
for 


C. President’s Special Assistant 


Science and Technology 
D. Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union 
E. U. 
F. Democratic 
Senate 


S. Attorney General 


Floor Leader in the 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter preceding the 
word or phrase that makes the best defini- 
tion of the word in italics. 


29. The new commission will be com- 
posed of fiscal experts. (a) financial; 
(b) engineering; (c) language; (d) med- 
ical. 


80. The chairman ruled that a quorum 
was present. (a) %4 majority; (b) % 
majority; (c) equal number of Demo- 
crats and Republicans; (d) minimum at- 


tendance necessary for a vote. 


81. The senator was adept at answer- 
ing questions. (a) inexperienced; (b) 
expert; (c) awkward; (d) very poor. 


82. Communism claims to be a govern- 
ment of the proletariat. (a) professional 
people; (b) middle-class shop-owners; 
(c) lower-paid working class; (d) politi- 
cal experts. 


38. In the 10 years since it gained 
self-rule, the country has had chronic 
economic problems. (a) few; (b) contin- 
uous; (c) severe; (d) growing. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 16th U. S&S. 
President, was born 150 years ago 
Thursday in a log cabin in Kentucky 


Nation’s Homage to 
Abraham Lincoln 


ONGRESS, in a joint session of 

House and Senate, will honor the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln on 
Thursday—150th anniversary of the 
birth of the 16th President of the 
United States. 

Carl Sandburg—poet and author of 
an outstanding biography of Lincoln 
—will speak at the congressional ob- 
servance. Actor Fredric March is to 
read one of Lincoln’s addresses. 

A new penny is being issued by the 
Department of the Treasury to mark 
the anniversary. One side of the coin, 
with the familiar head of Lincoln, is 
left unchanged. The reverse side car- 


ries a new design showing the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, D. C. 

A commemorative 1-cent stamp will 
go on sale for the first time Thursday 
at Hodgenville, Kentucky, 3 miles 
from the site of the log cabin in 
which Lincoln was born on February 
12, 1809. Illinois, where Lincoln lived 
most of his adult life, plans a number 
of programs. Indiana, one of his boy- 
hood homes, also will pay tribute— 
as will numerous other states. 

The main facts of Lincoln’s life, 
although well known, are always 
worth reviewing. A poor boy in 
rough, frontier country, he was able 
to attend school only occasionally and 
for short periods. He educated him- 
self by reading good books, and by 
talking and listening to older people. 
He worked out arithmetic problems 
with charcoal on a slab of wood, 
which he then shaved clean so that 
it could be used again. 

Lincoln split rails, worked in a 
country store, acted as a village post- 
master, did odd jobs; and, whenever 
possible, studied grammar, followed 
national politics, read law, and be- 
came an attorney. 

Lincoln served in the Illinois legis- 
lature, and had 1 term as a represent- 
ative in Congress before campaign- 
ing against Stephen Douglas for a seat 
in the Senate. Lincoln lost the Senate 
race, but his showing in debates with 
Douglas attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion. 

The result was that the former rail 
splitter was elected President in 1860. 
As such, he directed the Union during 
conflict with the southern states’ Con- 
federacy in the 1861-65 Civil War. 

Lincoln was elected President as a 


Republican, but he is honored by 
Americans today irrespective of poli- 
tics. This is partly because he is 
given credit for helping to preserve 
the Union. During the North-South 
war, he showed great understanding 
and sympathy for the hardships suf- 
fered by both sides. 

Most historians believe that the 
South would have had an easier time 
in recovering after the conflict if Lin- 
coln had lived. Tragically, he was 
shot down by an _  assassin—John 
Wilkes Booth—while relaxing at 
Ford’s Theater in the nation’s capital 
on April 14, 1865. 

Young people especially should be 
inspired by the determination with 
which Lincoln struggled successfully 
to gain an education. He is the prime 
example of one who overcame the 
handicaps of humble surroundings to 
rise to the highest position that this 
nation can offer to a citizen. 

Lincoln is remembered also as a 
kindly man with a sincere interest in 
justice for all people—and also as a 
very human, everyday person who 
could find time for a smile and a joke 
despite hardships and sorrows that 
burdened him during much of his life. 

Some years ago, a historian sought 
to judge Lincoln’s place in history. 
The writer concluded that many peo- 
ple in the South, after the Civil War, 
had come to realize that the Union 
leader’s “devotion was never sec- 
tional” but was directed toward keep- 
ing “the country together for the sake 
alike of all its sections.” 

Lincoln, the historian went on, 
wisely and correctly foresaw “future 
greatness for a United America.” 

—By ToM HAWKINS 





Career Opportunities in Food Retailing 


IANT new supermarkets are 

springing up nearly everywhere 
throughout the country. This means 
that job opportunities in the retail 
food industry are opening up faster 
than in most other fields of employ- 
ment. 

If you choose this work, you may 
begin your day by checking over the 
many shelves in your supermarket to 
see that they are well stocked. Next 
you may prepare orders for goods 
needed, and plan merchandising dis- 
plays on special items that your store 
may be featuring. 

Of course, the specific duties you 
have will depend upon the branch of 
work you choose. The retail food in- 
dustry has job opportunities for per- 
sons trained in stenography, book- 
keeping, personnel work, and many 
other occupational fields. In addition, 
there are positions for clerks, manag- 
ers, buyers, food technologists, and 
others with training in some special- 
ized phase of handling or selling food. 

The clerk or checker in a self-service 
supermarket adds up the items selec- 
ted by customers and receives payment 
for them. In smaller stores, he may 
also wait on customers and help them 
get the things they plan to purchase. 

The buyer, who generally works for 
a chain of stores, chooses the food and 
other merchandise sold by his firm. 
In smaller stores, the manager or 
owner usually acts as buyer in addi- 
tion to his other duties. 

Food technologists are employed by 
large food retail outlets and whole- 
salers to test the quality of products 
from various suppliers and to check 


new merchandise being put on the 
market. 

The manager is in charge of a store 
—its employes and its sales program. 

Because most supermarkets have a 
policy of promotion from within, there 
are good opportunities to advance to 
executive posts. 

Qualifications. A pleasing personal- 
ity and the ability to get along well 
with people is a “must” for all types 





NAT'L CASH REGISTER CO. 
CHECKER totals the bill for groceries 
in a supermarket and collects payment 


of work in this field. In addition, 
managers must have executive ability. 
Training. While in high school, 
take a part-time job in a nearby super- 
market or store. This will give you 
valuable experience and help you de- 
cide whether or not you want to go 
into food retailing as a career. 
Though college training is helpful, 
especially if you hope to reach an ex- 
ecutive post, only a high school di- 
ploma is needed for most food retail- 


ing jobs. Food technologists, though, 
must have some advanced training for 
their work. 

A number of colleges offer special 
courses in food merchandising and 
technology. At least one of these— 
Michigan State University in East 
Lansing, Michigan—offers a number 
of scholarships to students interested 
in these fields. 

Earnings. Pay varies considerably 
from one part of the country to 
another, and from one job to another. 
Clerks usually earn between $50 and 
$90 a week. Managers and other ex- 
ecutives generally have incomes be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 or more a 
year. 

In addition, many chain stores offer 
such benefits as pension and insurance 
plans. 

Facts to weigh. There are good 
opportunities for advancement and 
working conditions are generally 
pleasant. In addition, employment is 
steady because there is a year-round 
demand for food. 

One drawback of many jobs in this 
field is that you are required to spend 
much time on your feet when on duty. 
You may also have to work in the eve- 
nings or early in the morning. 

Food retailing offers good job op- 
portunities to men and women alike. 

More information. Talk things over 
with the managers and other workers 
in nearby supermarkets. For a free 
booklet describing opportunities in 
this field, write to the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains, 1025 Connect- 
icut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. —By ANTON BERLE 










































































































